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adjusted than the unmarried. Of women only, widows were best off in this matter,
single women next, and married women the least well adjusted. (7) Of women
teachers, those from the primary grades fared worst on the test, the high-school
instructors best. (8) A comparison of the Thurstone scores with self-estimates of
maladjustment showed that the subjects were "unable to judge their own mental
health." (See also Pechstein, 1928.)

Though the Thurstone Schedule is open to criticism, arid though this
sample is far too small for such refined breakdowns of the data (see
Chapter XI), nevertheless this study is suggestive, and, in connection
with some other investigations of similar character and a number of
reports of psychiatrists and clinical psychologists, it serves to confirm in
general the comments and interpretations offered above.2 Boynton, Dug-
ger, and Turner's study (1934) is interesting in that it shows that teachers
and their pupils tend to resemble each other in particular neurone traits.

It should be self-evident that, if the teacher is not herself socially and
emotionally well balanced, she must sooner or later have some effect
upon her pupils. As Taft (1923, pp. 677-678) has put the matter:

"In the teacher the child finds the parent, and if his relationship to his real parents
is infantile or antagonistic or fearful, he will often tend to set up the same pattern with
the teacher, perhaps taking out on her feelings that he has to restrain with his own
father and mother. This means that the teacher has here not only the need for under-
standing the mechanism involved, but the opportunity for altering it..If the child
can work out with an adult whom he respects a satisfactory and successful relation-
ship, it is bound to affect favorably his entire adjustment. Not only does this demand
tact and wisdom on the part of the teacher, it also requires a good personal adjustment.
She must be free enough of her own complexes not to let them determine her reaction
to the child. She must be kind, but not sentimental, friendly, but impersonal, not using
the child to satisfy her own emotional needs or relieve her personal feelings, and above
all she must be patient and always interested. The teacher who is interested in her chilr
dren in an objective way and is able to give them a sense of freedom and self-confidence
in her presence will be as potent a factor in improving mental health as any the
school can contribute."

THE CLASSROOM ROLE OF THE TEACHER
The interaction of the pupils and the teacher is from the very outset
influenced by a broad set of concepts and attitudes regarding their rela-
tions in the school situation. There exists in our society a set of verbal
and visual stereotypes about teachers which the children pick up from
their parents and from other members of the household and later from
their own schoolmates. The newspaper cartoon of the long-haired be-
2 For discussion of the mental health of teachers, see inter alia: Mason (1931); Boynton,
Dugger, and Turner (1934); Plant (1934); Zachry (1934); Rivlin (1936); Challman
(1937); Ryan (1938); Witty and Skinner (1939); and Griffin, Laycock, and Line (1940).